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Hate SOHOOTZ PLAY 
By MARGARET C. KNAPP 
Roland Park Country School, Baltimore, Md. 
In writing this paper, I have in mgnd mainly the innumerable 
schools in this country where a formal course in Drama or 
Dramatics is, for various reasons, out of the question. I 
suppose the most cherished day-dream of many teachers of 
English is to give’such a course, connecting class-room 
work with extensive outside reading on the subject, with 
laboratory practice, and with actual productions, both ama- 
teur and professional. Even those teachers whose work 
in this field is confined to Shakespeare’s plays must often 
-have yearned for some means of presenting them to a class 
in their true setting of color, mass, and movement. But 
however limited the facilities, practically every high school 
‘and private school of the present day gives several plays 
during the school year, and some member of the faculty 
usually acts as coach. It is to teachers in those institutions 
where the play is an extra-curricular activity that I am 
speaking. 

The fundamental thing to remember is that the value of 
amateur dramatics is in direct ratio to the literary and 
artistic value of the plays given. In this day and age, when 
interest in all kinds of dramatic attempts is extraordinarily 
widespread, the English teacher has an opportunity which 
has rarely been equaled to cultivate good taste and dis- 
criminating appreciation in regard to the theatre. As I 
have said, plays of some kind are generally given in high 
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schools, and the coach, who is usually the English teacher, 
has a “project” right in her dooryard. It is a project, too, 
in which the interest of the students is already too great, if 
anything. Aristotle has told us that the desire to imitate 
is a fundamental instinct in man, and modern psychologists 
confirm that statement. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the school play is 
a most happy means of improving the student’s powers of 
interpreting literature. If he receives nothing else from it, 
repeated rehearsals of eloquent, beautiful, or racy language 
must leave at least a subconscious impression. Or think 
what an aid in the understanding of that subtle thing we 
call atmosphere the staging of a Dunsany play would be 
to a student! A pupil who is going to act or stage or cos- 
tume a play will usually take the trouble to find out what 
it is all about and exert himself to gain more detailed infor- 
mation with regard to it. This is not precisely a task. It 
has none of the terrors of an assignment, but it is a part 
of his recreation. 

Not only is the student’s literary taste developed, but his 
understanding of men must be quickened by the intensive 
study of character necessary for acting a part. He realizes 
that certain traits of mind have certain outward conforma- 
tions; that some of these affect people pleasantly, and some 
do not. This leads him to a closer inspection and analysis 
of his own thoughts and actions as well as those of other 
men. 

The rapid spread of the community theatre is ample evi- 
dence of the social value of producing a play. In school ° 
it rivals athletics in stimulating the codperative sense in 
students. Provided it is not one of those harassing experi- 
ences in which an overworked teacher is desperately driving 
careless though interested students toward an ill-defined 
goal in order to get a play ready for some special event, 
the social values of presenting a play are enormous. Not 
the least of these is the very considerable amount of fun 
for all those who work on a play. 
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Obviously, “the play’s the thing.” I cannot stress too 
much the necessity of obtaining the very best play possible 
for the students to act. If time is to be spent on the drama, 
it should be spent on a presentation that is worth while. 
There are no insuperable difficulties to be encountered in 
finding and in producing such a play. The three objections 
usually made to the choice of a drama of literary value are: 
(1) That it won’t “go.” That it is “high-brow,” and 
therefore something lighter is desired. (2) That the re- 
quired royalty is too great. (3) That young students 
cannot present a good, still less a great play. 

In reply to the first objection, I can only state, without 
any qualifications whatsoever, that a good play will always 
be accepted moré enthusiastically than a poor one. There 
is no walk of life that is free from simple, dramatic inci- 
dents, humorous or tragic, and the great majority of people 
perceive the innate drama in the event although they may 
call it by another name. You may think, as many people 
do, that the class of persons who would take least kindly 
to the literary play is the population of remote rural districts 
or small towns. For years, dignified members of granges, 
churches, arid other organizations have disported themselves 
through pages of sheer trash, not to say vulgarity, because 
it “drew the crowd.” 

And yet that belief is being rapidly disproved. For the 
past three years, the State Department of Agriculture of 
New York has produced, through Cornell University, plays 
of the first rank in the Little Country Theatre at the New 
York State Fair. (The idea originated in the state of Iowa 
and has been carried on even further there.) When the 
audiences of the Little Country Theatre were not composed 
almost entirely of people from the country districts, they 
were made up of still more difficult elements. That is, 
they were a combination of country folk and idly curious 
stragglers from the city with a liberal sprinkling of small 
boys. Yet the hall with its hard wooden benches was: 
filled to overflowing at nearly every performance, and it was 
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impossible to get in a sufficient number of performances — 


a day to accommodate the crowds. Moreover, a bureau of 
information was established, and during the first two years 
over thirty thousand requests for information in regard to 
the general practices of staging and acting a play were 
sent in. It was simply a case of lack of information in 
regard to what plays of the better class were obtainable 
and where these plays might be obtained that had kept the 
old slap-stick farces alive. 

This does not mean that the choice of a play is not largely 
dependent upon good judgment. In the range of good 
dramas you must exercise discrimination and care. For 
there is growing up, I think, a type of play that is quite 
as bad as the “rube melodrama,” only in a different way. 
There are some plays published, and I am afraid there will 
be more, which are so artistic that they are merely bizarre, 
and are of about the same kind of value as a poor imitation 
of the Isadora Duncan dancers. Others are so realistic 
that they are stupidly vulgar. 

The question of royalties and expenditures in general can 
be treated more adequately in the discussion of the organiza- 
tion of the Dramatic Club. 

Does amateur acting spoil a good play? The chances are 
that in sincerity, freshness, and freedom from mouldy tricks 
it will surpass a professional production. But whether the 
school performances have any of these characteristics or 
not, a good play will act itself, whereas a poor one cannot 
be successfully produced even with brilliant acting. The 
cast may not at first perceive the value of a play, but what 
teacher of literature will be surprised at that? Just as the 
English classics become favorites by study, so will a play 
prove better as student actors interpret it. 

The long play is, in some respects, perhaps more satis- 
factory than the short, but it requires a great deal of work 
and is difficult for students to sustain through three or four 
acts. More and better plays for school use are found among 
the variety known as one-act plays, and the production 
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of two or three of them is less strain on coach and 
performers alike. A list of various catalogues of such plays 
will be found at the end of this paper. 

Perhaps the point of most interest to the teacher is the 
question of coaching and the organization of the Dramatic 
Club. Too commonly it is the practice in ‘high schools to 
turn the coaching. of the play over to an English teacher. 


. Whether or not he has any training or inclination in this 


field of work appears to be quite immaterial. The result 
is frequently a wild, unorganized scramble in which tempers 
are strained and the play is a series of makeshifts. Where 
it is at all possible, the coach of a play should be a person 
with keen interest in the work and some real experience, 
one who keeps in close touch with what is being done in 
this field. The universities and colleges are turning out 


people every year who are adequately equipped for this 


work. The so-called professional coaches are very unsat- 
isfactory. They are almost invariably tenth-rate actors who 
are out of a job, and have no real interest in the student’s 
play-and no intelligence in regard to amateur dramatics. 
Proper organization of the school Dramatic Club is essen- 
tial if the coach’s burden is not to become unbearable. The 
following suggestions for such an organization will, of 
course, require adaptation to individual needs. In the first 
place, anyone who desires membership should be allowed 
to join the club. If he proves that he cannot or will not 
do any actual work, drop him. The usual officers plus a 
stage manager, a property manager, a costumer, and possibly 
an electrician should be elected. If the work is just begin- 
ning, it may be necessary to postpone the election until each 
student’s special ability is discovered. A very important group 
is the casting committee, which might be composed of the 
coach, the officers, and one or two members chosen at large. 
As soon as possible, the students should have an oppor- 
tunity to coach plays themselves. A great deal can be said 
for this procedure for it aids both teacher and student. 
The former is partially relieved from anything but super- 
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visory duty once he has some well-trained student coaches, 
and the latter has an opportunity to perceive the play as a 
whole. 

The student coach is responsible directly to the faculty, 
coach, and the various play managers to the respective club 
managers. It is evident that if a group of three one-act 
plays is given, a large number of people beside the actors 
have a chance to work. Ina long play, the work should be 
distributed among the yarious managers under the direction 
of the faculty coach. It may be difficult to get such an 
arrangement started, but it is surely a great means of de- 
veloping a sense of responsibility and cooperation when once 
the system has been established. 

In fact, there is no justification whatever for the school 
play unless most of the work of production is done by 
students. It is not difficult to make scenery and costumes, 
especially if the aid of the manual training, sewing, and 
art departments can be enlisted. Any procedure such as 
buying the scenery outright, renting costumes, and, in gen- 
eral, doing little of the work of presentation except the 

acting deprives the students of half the value of producing 

a play. At the end of this paper are listed the titles and 
authors of some practical books giving suggestions which 
any amateur can understand on the matter of scenery con- 
struction and costuming. 

Once the club is organized, one of the most difficult 
problems of all is encountered—that is, casting the 
play. Usually, the casting committee and the coach 
should choose both the play and the actors. The coach 
should lead the group. Presumably he knows most 
about the work and is free from the personal considerations 
which decide the casting of plays when this decision is left 
solely to the students. There are two great dangers in 
casting a play. The first is that a person who has estab- 
lished his ability in acting or who “looks the part” will be 
chosen off-hand for most of the desirable rdles. That 
tendency must be guarded against, for frequently what 
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appears to be the most unpromising matetial will in the end 
develop surprisingly. The danger today, however, is shift- 
ing in the opposite direction. Many schools make a point 
of using dramatics to overcome self-consciousness or awk- 
wardness in boys and girls, quite regardless of whether 
they can act or not. This is a very estimable purpose; 
but, after all, a play is a piece of literature to be interpreted, 
and, for the sake of the audience, it should be as well acted 
as possible. Give the apparently inexpressive people a fair 
chance, but drop them if you find that they are clogging 
the play. 

Moreover, I propose a somewhat heretical course of pro- 
cedure in regard to the professional theatre. Undoubtedly 
the school play is not the place to train actors and actresses 
any more than the play itself should be a popular Broadway 
success of a few years back. But the serious. amateur 
theatres have of recent years taken a somewhat contemptu- 
ous attitude toward the professional theatre. The word 
“professional” alone, when applied to a bit of acting or 
scenery, is enough to damn it permanently. And yet no 
amateur in music, painting, sculpture, or even baseball, feels 
any qualms when he hearkens to the advice of the recog- 
nized masters in these professions. So, without advocating 
imitation, I should certainly advise for the student a 
thorough acquaintance with the productions of the Theatre 
Guild and of other organizations in the professional world 
whose standards of literary and artistic taste are high. 

In try-outs, no one should be asked to read a strange part. 
An adequate number of complete copies of the play should 
be provided and the candidates given an opportunity to 
become familiar with the parts. If possible, two final casts 
should be chosen, each given a chance to appear before the 
committee, and then the final choice made. I believe it 
facilitates matters to have this done by a small group. 
There is much to be said for the practise of having the 
clubs as a whole make the final choice, but it is a rather 
clumsy task to handle. 
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The question of expense is always with us. If the mem- 
bers make their scenery and costumes, much of the expense 
will be eliminated. But there are always the incidental 
expenses, the royalty perhaps being ‘the greatest. These 
can usually be met in one of two ways: either have a mem- 
bership fee for the club, or charge a slight admission for 
the plays. Both may be used. Never give a poor play 
simply because it is royalty free. There are a few good 
dramas which have no royalty, but that is not the case with 
the majority ‘of worth-while plays. Once again, never 
attempt to defraud the author of his just dues. It is sheer 
theft, at-long distance perhaps—but nevertheless theft. 
Make up your mind to use good plays, admit the royalty 
as a legitimate item of expense, and then find a way to pay 
it. There is always a way. 

The members of the club should not limit themselves to 
the presentation of plays, but should discuss the’ plays and 
moving-pictures being given in their own town or city. Led 
by the teacher or a pupil, a discussion of the merits and 
defects, the technique and the artistry of the productions 
would be of great value. It is likely that, under all this 
stimulus, some students should endeavor to write original 
plays. A very high standard for production should be set 
by the Club, however. Do not act a play merely because 
a member wrote it, but demand something worth presenting. 

After all, I think that is is not necessary to put much 
conscious stress on the values of play production. They 
are fairly self-evident and come of themselves. The girl 
with a poor articulation is more likely to improve when her 
co-members call “louder” at a rehearsal than she would with 
months of formal practice. So, too, with the literary and 
artistic values. Give the students a good play, demand 
sincere and earnest work on it, and the results are assured. 
Nothing can be of greater value in a school and a community 
than a recreation which sets high standards of taste by 
which to judge things of daily life. 


} 
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CATALOGUES 
Plays for School and College Amateurs. Drama League of 
America. 
A Selective List of Plays for Amateurs. Drama League of 
Boston. 


One Hundred One-Act Plays. A. M. Drummond. Banta 
Publishing Company, Menosha, Wisconsin. 


BOOKS 
Practical Stage Directing for Amateurs. Emerson Brown. 
Dutton and Co. 
Gostumes and Scenery for Amateurs. Constance Mackay. 
Holt and Co. 
Provincetown Plays. Edited by Cook and Shay. Stewart 
and Kidd. 
Ten One-Act Plays. Alice Gerstenberg. Brentano’s. 
Plays. Susan Glaspell. Small, Maynard and Company. 
Fifty One-Act Plays. Shay and Loving. Stewart and Kidd. 
_The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. Sterling Andrus 
Leonard. Atlantic Monthly Press. 


PERIODICALS 


The Drama. Drama League of America. 
Theatre Aris Magazine. 7 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Bemis tks crea Tl WilklsSUPPLY LISTS OF 
PLAYS AND CATALOGUES 


With the permission of the editors we are reprinting 
a list of plays and catalogues from the article on Dramatics 
by Mr. Harry Andrews in the October number of the 


English Journal. 

Agency for Unpublished plays, 41 Concord Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

American Play Company, 33 W. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 

A List of Dramatic Material for Use by Y.W.C. A. Pre- 
pared by the Committee of Pageantry and the Drama 
War Work Council for the National Board, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Brentano Publishers, 727 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Dramatic Index, F. W. Faxon, Boston, Mass. $3.50. 


Dramatic League Book Shop, 300 Rigs Bldg., Washington, 


1B RS 

Dramatic Publishing Co., Pontiae Bldg., 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, ll. 

Edgar S Werner, Publisher, 43 E. rgth St., New York, N. Y. 

Eldridge Entertainment Co., Franklin, Ohio. 

John W. Luce Co., 212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

Norman Lee Swartout, Summit, N. ie 

Penn Publishing Co., 923 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rumsey Play Ce West AGthAOt:, New York, Nes 

Samuel French Publishers, 28-30 W. 38th St., New York, 
Naowh. 

Sanger & Jordan, Times Square, New York, N. Y. 

Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Some of the Best Dramas, H. W. Wilson & Co., Times 
Square, New York, N. Y. 

Sarah E.Simmons and Clem Orr 

Sarah E. Simonds and Clem Orr 

Dramatized Classics, Scott Foresman, 623 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stewart Kidd & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Theatre Arts Magazine, 7 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. $2.00 

Walter H. Baker, Publisher, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
Mass. 

Washington Square Book Shop, 17 W. 8th St., New York, 
N.Y 


Following is a list of plays suitable for reading and, in 
some cases, “for presentation by high school pupils. The list 
was compiled from suggestions made by experienced teach- 
ers and by the students taking the course in the Teaching of 
English given by Mr. Charles Swain Thomas at the Harvard 
Summer Schooi. 


Bangs, John Kendrick Barrie, James M. (cont.) 
Dramatic Evening, A x 
Fatal Message, The Ee ee Hele 

Barrie, James M. Peter Pan 
Admirable Crichton Quality Street 
Alice-Sit-By-The-Fire Rosalind 
Barbara’s Wedding Twelve Pound Look, The 
Little Minister Well-Remembered Voice, 
Mary Rose The 


New World, The What Every Woman Knows 


~~ 
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Belasco, David 
Return of Peter Grim, The 


Bennett, Arnold (and Edward ~ 


Knoblauch) 

Milestones 
Bennett, John 

Master Skylark 
Broadhurst, George 

Man of the Hour, The 
Brown, Alice 

Children of Earth 


Joint Owners in Spain 
Loving Cup,. The 


Davis, Richard Harding 
Dictator, The 
Galloper, The 
Miss Civilization 
Davies, Hubert Henry 
Cousin Kate 
Dix, Beulah Marie 
Captain of the Gate, The 
Rose of Plymouth Town, 
The 
Dunsany, Lord 
Fame and the Poet 
Night at an Inn, A 
Drinkwater, John 
Abraham Lincoln 
Mary Stuart 


Fitch, Clyde 
Beau Brummell 
Nathan Hale 


Gale, Zona 
Neighbors 

Galsworthy, John 
Justice 
Mob, The 
Silver Box, The 
Strife 
Sun, The 

Gregory, Lady 
Gaol Gate, The 
Hyacinth Halvey 
Rising of the Moon, The 
Spreading the News 
Traveling Man, The 
Workhouse Ward, The 


Harvard Dramatic Club Plays 

America Passes By 
Harvard 47 Workshop Plays 

Good Men Do, The 

Flower Shop, The 

Three Pills in a Bottle 

Two Crooks and a Lady 
Hope, Anthony 

Adventures of Lady Ursula 
Howells, William Dean 

Elevator, The 

Evening Dress 

Likely Story, A 

Mouse Trap, The 


Jerome, J. K. 
Fanny and the Servant 
Problem 
Passing of the Third Floor 
Back 


Kennedy, Charles 

Servant in the House, The 
Klein, C. 

Music Master, The 


MacKaye, Percy 


Gettysburg 
Rip Van Winkle, A Folk 


Opera 
Scare-crow, The 
Washington, The Man Who 
Made Us 
Maeterlinck 
Blue-Bird, The 
Moody, W. 
Fire-Bringers, The 
Great Divide, The 


Noyes, Alfred — 
Belgian Christmas Eve, A 
Sherwood 


Parker, Louis N. 
Disraeli 
Parkhurst, Winthrop 
Beggar and the King, The 
Peabody, Josephine Preston 
Piper, The 


12 The 


Peple, E. H. 

Littlest Rebel, The 
Pinero, Arthur 

Sweet Lavender 
Potter, Marie Warren 

Twig o’ Thorn, A 


Rostand, Edmund 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
Faraway Princess, The 
L’Aiglon 
Romancers, The 

Ryley, M. L. 

Mice and Men 


Shaw, George Bernard 
Androecles and the Lion 
Major Barbara 
Pygmalion 

Sheridan 
Critic, The 
Rivals, The 


School for Scandal, The 
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' Synge 
Riders to the Sea 
Well of the Saints, The 


Tarkington, Booth 


Clarence 

Man From Home, The 
Mister Antonio 
Poldekin 


Thomas, Augustus 
Witching Hour, The 


Walker, Stuart 
Nevertheless 
Six Who Pass While the 
Lentils Boil / 


Yeats, William Butler } 


Hour-Glass, The 
King’s Threshold, The 
Pot of Broth, The 


IN BOLENIUS’S EVERYDAY 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


There are 


GAMES which enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary, 
train him to think quickly and encourage him 


to use the dictionary. 


CLUB TALKS which afford the most effective 
and interesting practice in oral composition. 
DRAMATIZATIONS which cultivate the mem- 
ory, stimulate the imagination and develop 


observation. 


TEACHING DEVICES which save the teachers 


much time and effort. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


BRANDER MATTHEWS, IN THE NEW YORK TIMES OF 


6 AUGUST 7, 1921, REVIEWS 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
‘ By 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. NEILSON, Smith College 
and 


PROF. ASHLEY H. THORNDIKE, Columbia University 


In the following terms 


Fifty or sixty years ago the study of English Litera- 
ture was either neglected or studied for a half year, in 
such institutions as Yale and Columbia Universities. 
The books of this day placed greatest emphasis upon 
names of authors and dates of birth and death. 


Half a dozen books immensely superior have become 
available since the above mentioned times. Of those 
which I have examined, no one seems to me to be so 
well conceived, so well planned, so well proportioned 
and so well written as this most recent of them, due to 
the collaboration of President Neilson and Professor 
Thorndike. 


The first thing that impresses the reader of this book, 
if he has been the reader of other manuals, is that this 
book is exactly what it declares itself to be; it is a 
history of English literature. The authors have lived 
up to the statement in their preface, namely, “The book 
attempts to reveal literature as a living thing, having a 
bearing on the life of its readers, something issuing 
from men’s lives and appealing to men’s lives.” 


It remains to be said that the book is well furnished 
with portraits and facsimiles of title pages and views 
and maps, with chronological tables (always helpful in 
enabling the student to relate the writer of the period 
one to the other), with bibliographical hints, with ques- 
tions for students, and with topics for special essays to 
be composed by students as the result of their own 


inquiries. 
The above is but a brief gleaning from the full page 
review of this splendid text. 


Price $1.80 List. $1.35 Net. 
For further information write to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS COPLEY SQUARE 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


February 21, 1921 


Messrs. Newson & Company, 
735 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I have examined Webster’s 
"Effective English Ex- 
pression" with some care. 
The work is a clear, con- 
cise presentation of a 
large amount of practical 
information in composi- 
tion, which every student 
should know before enter- 
ing college. I like the 
absence of fads and 
frills and the abundant 
presence of common sense. 
I consider the book well 
adapted to the needs of 
high school students. 


Very truly yours, 


LU Brevg Cex 


Assistant Professor 
of English 


PLAYS FOR CLASSROOM 
INTERPRETATION 


By Epwin KNICKERBOCKER 
Head of the English Department, 
George Washington High School, New York 


Part I guides the pupil to an intelligent appreciation of 
plot, theme, atmosphere, setting, and characterization, 
and treats of detailed interpretation, taking up specifi- 
cally the auditory and visual appeal. 


Part II contains one-act plays by Lord Dunsany, Eugene 
Pillot, Doris F. Halman, Lady Gregory, Margaret Scott 
Oliver, Beulah Marie Dix, and Stephen Phillips. 


While this book offers a serious study of modern drama 
as one of the forms of literature, it also gives an oppor- 
tunity to take character parts actively, thus enriching 
the life of the pupil who makes the effort to interpret. 
Practice of this kind is of far more benefit than mere 
silent reading. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Effective Expression 


A new textbook on Composition and Rhetoric for the 
four years of High School and the first year of College 


By Charles Elbert Rhodes 
One of the most complete texts of its kind 
ever published—covers everything vital from 


“The Getting Ready to Write’ process to 
“Titerature—The Finished Product.” 


Send for free circular ‘““What is Composition?” 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


INSPIRATION 


DAVIS AND GETCHELL’S 
STORIES OF THE DAY’S WORK 


Arouse the ambition of the young person 
and’ show him the worthwhileness of work 
“for its own sake. They are full of human 
interest and cover a variety of fields. Helpful 
exercises make the studies more effective. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


STORY, ESSAY, AND VERSE 


Literary Material from the Atlantic Monthly 
Selected and edited by Charles Swain Thomas, 
Lecturer on the Teaching of English, Harvard 
University, and Harry Gilbert Paul, Professor of 
the Teaching of English, University of Illinois. 


A distinguished English teacher writes: 

“T like ‘Story, Essay and Verse,’ furthermore, 
because it emphasizes contemporary writing 
and writers, and thus shows.the reader that 
literature is very much alive,—that it did not 
die with Tennyson or Browning, but is all 
around us. This is a lesson that, as a boy, I 
entirely failed to learn.” 

Price $1.50, postpaid 
Liberal discounts on all orders for school use. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 
8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON 17, MASS. 


